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REVIEW. 





A. 

Axsouition. See Slavery. 

Agrarian law, account of, with remarks 
thereon, 72—77. 

Agriculture, past and present state of in 

ngland, 162—166. 

Altars of the Italian churches, observations 
on the architecture of, 63. 

America, notice of the wines of, 259. 

America (South), description of the succes- 
sion of animated beings in, 127, 128—pre- 
sent state of the Brazilian empire, 129— 
138—of Paraguay, 138, 139 —of Buenos 
Ayres, 189—146—of Chilé, 146—149 
—and of Peru, 149—151. 

Angelo (Michel), remarks on the edifices 
erected by, 52—55. 

Apostles were not enthusiasts or madmen, 6. 

Architecture, fundamental principles of 
beauty in, 43—47—observations on the 
architecture of some of Palladiv’s edifices, 
48, 49—and on those of Sansovino, 50 
—San Micheli, 50, 51—Scamozzi, 51— 
Brunelleschi, 51, 52—of Michel Angelo, 
52—55—of Giulio Romano, 55, 56— 
decline of architecture of Italy, 56, 57— 
remarks on the architecture of Genoa, 58 
—Florence, 59—Naples, 59 —63—prin- 
cipal Italian architects now living, 57, 58 
—monumental architecture of Italy, 64, 
65. 

Aristotle's works, importance of, 70. 

Army (Roman), sketch of the origin and 
composition of, and its connection with 
the political divisions of the common- 
wealth, 77—-83. 

Augustine, reported miracles of, considered, 
9, 10. 

Australian colonies, improved state of, 328, 
329—comparison between Van Diemen’s 
Land and New South Wales, 329, 330— 
number and property of the emancipists, 
or convicts who had become free, 33¢— 
their importance to the colony of New 
South Wales, 323—disproportion be- 
tween the male and female part of the 
population, 323—description of Austra- 
lian farms and farm-houses, 338—esti- 





mate of the quantity of land remaining to 
be cultivated, 339, 340—suggestions re- 
lative to emigration to these colonies, 
340, 341. See New Holland, New South 
Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land. 


B. 

Banquets of the Greeks and Romans, notice 
of, 241—245. 

Barham (J. F.), Considerations on the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery, &c. 506— 
his account of the encouragement given 
by Great Britain to the colonists, to con- 
tinue and extend the slave-trade, 521— 
observations on it, 522. 

Bayard (Chevalier), history of, 355—his 
real name and birth, 356—early educa- 
tion, 357—is placed in the service of the 
Duke of Savoy, 359—and afterwards in 
that of Charles VIII. King of France, 
358—performs his first chivalrous feat, 
360—363—goes into Picardy, and gives 
a tourney, 362—distinguishes himself at 
the battle of Taro, in Italy, 366—is again 
employed in Italy under Louis XII. 370 
—is taken captive, and generously libe- 
rated by Ludovico Sforza, 371, 37¢— 
engages Sotomayor, a Spanish captain, in 
single combat, and kills him, 373—com- 
bat of thirteen Spaniards with thirteen 
Frenchmen, 374, 375—generous conduct 
of Bayard, 376—commands a company 
against the Venetians, 377—is engaged 
at the siege of Padua, 379—nearly seizes 
the pope, 387—gallant conduct of Bayard 
at the siege of Brescia, 390—is wounded 
at the battle of Ravenna, 392—his death, 
392, 393—honours paid to his memory, 
394. 

Bible society, beneficial labours of, 17— 
errors in some of its versions, ib. note. 
Birkbeck (Dr.) his account of the origin of 

Mechanics Institutes, 411. 

Boccaccio’s Decameron, exorbitant price 
given for, 154. 

Bonpland (M.) particulars respecting, 139, 
note. 

Bordelais, wines of, notice of, 253. 
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note. 
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Botany Bay, attempts to civilize the natives 
of, 322, 323. 

Bowles (Rev. W. L.) edition of Pope’s 
works, and publications respecting them, 
271—character of it, 274. 276—his sum- 
mary of Pope’s character, 277 —remarks 
thereon, ib.—his omission in his estimate 
of Pope’s character, censured by Lord 
Byron, 277, 278—strictures on his neg- 
lect to vindicate Pope from the charge 
of taking money from the Duchess of 
Marlborough to suppress the character of 
Atossa, 278, 279—his charge against 
Pope for satirizing the Duke of Chandos 
disproved, 280—as also his charge against 
Lady M. W. Montague, 281, 282—re- 
marks on Mr. Bowles’s ‘ Final Appeal,’ 
281, note—his supposition that Pope in- 
troduced Dr. Mead into the Dunciad, 
and that he satirized the Ear! of Halifax, 
disproved, 283—as also his charges 
against Pope for licentiousness, 284— 

articularly in his connection with the 

lounts, 285, 286—and of disingenuous- 
ness in his publication of his Letters, 
288, 289—and of ingratitude to Mr. 
Wycherley, 298. 

Brazilian empire, importance of, 128—po- 
pulation, 129—kind treatment of slaves 
by the Portugueze, 129, 130—present 
state of literature and the arts, 131— 
productions and commerce, 132—unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cultivate the tea-plant, 
132@—climate and diseases, 132, 133— 
nuisances and inconveniences, 133, 134 
—abundance of gold found here, 134— 
description of the capital of the district 
of Minas Geraés, 135—mode of collecting 
gold, 136—iron foundery on the river 
Y¥panema, ib.—abundant produce of the 
district of Santo Paulo, 137. 

Brescia, siege and capture of, 391, 392. 

Bricks, amount of, chargeable with duty, 
since the year 1784, 170. 

Brisbane (river), discovery of, 318, 319. 

Britain, Christianity when first planted in, 8. 

Brougham (Henry, Esq.) Practical Obser- 
vations on the Education of the Poor, 
410—remarks on the character and pro- 
bable tendency of his public measures 
and suggestions, 413, 414—extract from 
his speech at the second annual meeting 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, 513, 514— 
strictures on it, 514—516. 

Brunelleschi, remarks on the edifices erected 
by, 51, 52. 

Buenos Ayres and its dependencies, pro- 
duce of, 140, 141 —trade, 142—improv- 
ing condition of, ib.—population, 143— 
manners of the upper ranks, ib. 
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Bumper glasses, origin of, 243. 
Buxton (Mr.), observations of, on the gra- 


dual abolition of slavery, 527. 


Byron (Lord), letter to Mr. Murray re- 


specting Pope, 271—his censure of Mr. 
wles, 277, 278, 


Cc. 
ola (Marchese), remarks on the edi- 
ces erected by, 57, 58. 


Caldcleugh (Alexander), Travels in South 


America, 125—character of his work, 
126. See America. 


Canal navigation, past and present state of 


in England, 170, 171. 


Canning (Mr.), observations of, on the gra- 


dual abolition of slavery, 527, 528—ob- 
servations thereon, 529. 


Ceylon, notice of the Dutch missions in, 21. 
Champ wine, notice of, 252. 
Charles I. external evidence to prove that 


the Icén Basiliké was written by him, 
493— First, part of his Meditations which 
were written before the battle of Naseby, 
ib.—Secondly, the statement of the per- 
sons concerned in printing it, 494— 


. Thirdly, the assertion of Bishop Earle, 


494 —proponderance of external evidence 
in favour of the King, 494— proofs of his 
qualifications for composing such a work, 
and of Dr. Gauden’s inability to write it, 
495—statement of the internal evidence, 
from the book itself, that it was written 
by the King, 497—505. 


Chilé, extent of the government of, 146— 


description of its capital, St. Jago, ib.— 
population, 147—productions, ib.—con- 
dition of the miners, 148—trade, ib,— 
manners and amusements of the inhabi- 
tants, ib. 149. 


Christianity, circumstances of the first pro- 


pagation of, considered, 6, 7—its effects, 
7—9— efforts of the Romish missionaries 
to spread it, 10, 11—dissimilarity of the 
circumstances under which its further ex- 
tension is at present attempted, 12, 13— 
difficulties which impede its introduction 
among those nations who are still in dark- 
ness and error, 1S—particularly in India, 
14—and in Mohammedan countries, 15 
—in pagan nations, 16—its beneficial 
effects on the liberated negroes at Sierra 
Leone, 33—35. 


Christian Knowledge Society, abstract of 


the Reports of, 1—assisted the Danish 
missionaries in India, 22—amount of its 
receipts, 27—great benefits conferred by 
this society, 41—notivce of its excellent 
lending 
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lending libraries established for the poor, 

425, note. . 

Churches in Italy, remarks on the architee- 
ture of:—the church of I] Redentore at 
Venice, 49—the cathedral of Florence, 
51—St. Peter’s at Rome, 52—54—St. 
John Lateran, 55—the cathedral at Man- 
tua, 55, 56—of San Simeone Minore and 
San Niccolo da Tolentini, at Venice, 57 
—the church of the Superga at Turin, 58, 
59—of the Sapienza and other churches 
at Naples, 61,62—on the altars of the 
Italian churebes, 63, 64. 

Church Missionary Society, receipts of, 29 
—number of missionaries and other per- 
sons in its employ, ib. 30—its plan and 
objects, 30, 31—remarks on their early 
proceedings, 31, 32—beneficial results in 
Africa, 33—parti jy at Sierra Leone, 
33—35. 38—in New Zealand, 38—in 
India, 39. 

Cicognara (Count), Le Fabriche di Venezia, 
42—character of the work, 65,66. See 
Italy. 

Claret wine, notice of, 254. 

Clarry, a sort of spiced wine, notice of, 246. 

Coach-making, progressive increase of, 188. 

Conder (Josiah), the Star in the East, and 
other poems, 21 1—extracts from the ‘Star 
in the East,’ 212—from the minor poems, 
212, 213—215—remarks thereon, 215, 
216. 

Convicts, expense of maintaining in New 
South Wales and in the penitentiaries, 
contrasted, 335, 336— great reform ef- 
fected among them, 334, 335—important 
advantages resulting from the sending of 
convicts to New South Wales, 336, 337 
—su i as to the mode of distri- 
buting and employing the convicts, 337, 
338 





Copper mines and trade, present state of 
in England, 176, 177. 

Cordilleras, passes of, 145, 146. 

Cordova, present state of, 151. 

Corn, increased production of, in England, 
165, 166. 

Cotton manufacture and trade, past and pre- 
sent state of, in England, 172, 173. 

Creuzer (Friedrich) Abriss der Rémischen 
Antiquitiiten, 67—character of the work, 
68,84. See Rome 

Curll’s publication of 


oie, 





Pope's letters, history 


of, 287 —proceedings of Pope on this oc- 
casion, 288. 

Curr (Edward), account of the colony of 
Van Diemen's Land, 311—his descrip- 
tion of the farms and farm-houses there, 
338, 339. 

Curtis (port) present state of, 347. 
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D. 

Danish missions tn India, notice of, #1, 22. 

Dibdin (Rev. T. F.) the Library Compa- 
nion, 152—character of his former pub- 
lications, ib.—his account of the sale of 
the Duke of Roxburghe’s Boccaccio, 153, 
154—and of the Roxburghe club, 154, 
155—remarks on his style, 155, 156— 
plan of his‘ Library Companion,’ 156— 
extract from it, 157—remarks thereon, 
158—and on the execution of his book, 
158 —160. 

Dividends, table of the number of persons re- 
ceiving half-yearly, 185—remarks there- 
on, 186. 

Dutch missions to Ceylon, notice of, 21. 


E. 

Earthenware, increased manufacture of, in 
England, 178. 

Education of mechanics in institutes con- 
sidered, 421—observations on schools for 
the education of infants, 426—428. 

Emigration to the Australian colonies, ob- 
servations on, 340, 341. 

England, past and present state of agricul- 
ture in, 162—166—increase of buildings, 
167—169—amount of bricks chargeable 
with duty since the year 1784, 170— 
state of canal navigation, 170, 171— 
number of steam-engines in use, and their 
expense, 171, and note—state of the 
cotton manufacture, 172, 175—of the 
woollen manufacture and trade, 173, 174 
—of the silk manufacture and trade, 175, 
176—of the iron manufactory, 176—of 
the copper mines and trade, 176, 177— 
of the manufacture of linens, 177, 178— 
of earthenware, 178—of glass, 178, 179 
— progressive increase in British exports, 
179—present state of the shipping in- 
terest, 180—increased amount of per- 
sonal property transferred by wills, 181 
—positive benefits resulting from the na- 
tional debt, 182—<desponding anticipa- 
tions of former politicians respecting it, 
183, 184—total number of persons re- 
ceiving half-yearly dividends in 1823, 
185—remarks thereon, 186—proofs of 
the progressive improvement in the middle 
and lower classes, 187 —194—diminution 
of pauperism, 195—number of houses 
for which taxes are paid, 195, 196—a 
hint to reformers, 197 —England why not 
active in missionary exertions until of 
late years, 22—24— superior intellectual 
character of Englishmen accounted for, 
88, 89—defective state of some branches 
of English literature, 90—distinguished 
classical scholars in England, 91—on the 








culture 















culture of the vine in England, 260— 
—and the making of wine, 261—curious 
blanders of a French traveller respecting 
England exposed, 344—354. 

Equitable jurisdiction, origin of, in Eng- 

land, 93—no complaints against the re- 

medial powers of the ‘ council’ till the 
reign of Edward ILI. ib.—passage in 

Magna Charta explained, 94—nature of 

the law of free-borgh, or frank-pledge, 95 
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in their narratives, 473. 480—secondly, 
evidence derived from the doctor’s cor- 
respondence with Lord Clarendon, 480 
—482—remarks thereon, 482—492— 
thirdly, evidence derived from Lord Au- 
glesey’s Memorandum, &c. 49@—this 
evidence rebutted by that adduced in 
behalf of King Charles I. 493, 494— 
proofs of -his ability to write it, and of 
Gauden's inability to compose it, 495. 


wers of the ‘ council’ before the reign | Genoa, remarks on the architecture of, 58. 


ib. 98—the practice of the court of chan- 


and II. 100—102—.its powers under Ed- 
ward IIT. 103—complaints of the com- 
monalty against it under Edward II. and 
Edward III. 105, 106—extension of its 
powers in the reign of Edward III. 108 
—110—reyulation of them by parliament 
under Richard II. 111—turther com- 
laints in the reigns of Henry IV. V. and 
/I. 112, 113—remedial jurisdiction of 
parliament, 118—121—variously exer- 
cised, 122—regulations concerning the 
jurisdiction of the king’s council, 125. 
Eton Greek grammar, defects of, 90, note. 
Exports, British, progressive increase of, 
179. 


F, 

Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, 197 
—character of the work, 198—extract 
from the legend of the Bottle Hill, 198 
—203—proof of its oriental origin, 203 
—extract from the legend of Knock- 
grafton, 203—206—remarks on it, 206, 
207—extract from the legend of Daniel 
O'Rourke, 207—210. 





Field (Barron), Geographical Memoirs on 
New South Wales, 311. See New South 
Wales. 

Florence, remarks on the architecture of, 59. | 

Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, account 
of, 138—140. 

Free-borgh, or Frank-pledge, origin and 
nature of, 95. 

French wines, when introduced into Eng- 
land, 248. 

Funded property, amount of, 186—table 
of the total number of persons receiving 
half-yearly dividends from, 185—re- 
marks thereon, 186. 


G. 

Gauden (Dr.), claim of, to be the author of 
Icén Basiliké, considered, 467—sketch 
of the external evidence in his favour: 
first, the statements of his wife and cu- 
rate, 471, 472—improbabilities detected 











of ward I, 97—writs by whom tested,| Germans, deficiencies in the intellectual 


character of, accounted for, 88. 


cery, when first settled, 99—proceedings | Germany, notice of the wines of, 256, 257. 
of the council in the reigns of Edward I. | Giulio no, remarks on the edifices 


erected by, 55, 56. 


Glass manufacture, increase of, in Eng- 


land, 178, 179. 


Gold mines of Brazil, account of ,134—136. 
Greece, notice of the ancient wines of, 237 


—and of the modern wines of, 258. 


H. 
Healths, origin of drinking, 243. 
Henderson (Dr.), History of Ancient and 


Modern Wines, 232—character of his 
work, 233—his ingenious apology for 
the medicated wines of the ancients, 256 
his reasous for thinking that Sherry or 
Madeira resemble the aucient Falernian 
wine, 239. See Wines. 


Hermitage wine, notice of, 25%, 253. 
Home, beautiful verses on, 213, 214. 
Home Missionary Society, remarks on the 


plan and objects of, 24—26. 


Horticulture, progress of, in England, 163. 
Hottentots, the first Christian mission 


among, 4, 5. 

Houses, number of, in England, paying 
taxes, 195, 196— increased building of, 
169. 


| Hungary, notice of the wines of, 257. 


Hyppocras, a sort of spiced wine, notice of, 
245. 


Icén Basiliké, inquiry concerning the au- 
thor of, 467—impression produced on 
the public mind by this publication, 468 
—notice of the literary controversy re- 
specting its author, 468—470—abstract 
of the external evidence in favour of Dr. 
Gauden having composed it, with re- 
marks, 471—492—this evidence contra- 
dicted by the external evidence in favour 
of King Charles I. having been the author 
of, 493, 494—proofs that the king was 
— to compose it, 495—and that 

r. Gauden was incapable of writing ‘it, 
495—these proofs confirmed by internal 
evidenee, 
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evidence, from an examination of the 

book itself, 497—505. 

India, beneficial labours of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in, 39. 

Infant schools, caeotions to, considered, 
426, 427—reasons why they should not 
be gratuitous, 428. 

Intellectual character of the Germans, 
causes of the deficiencies of, 87, 88— 
superiority of the intellectual character 
of Englishmen accounted for, 88, 89. 

Iron manufacture and trade, present state 
of, in England, 176. 

Italy, Palladian architecture of, 47—re- 
marks on the edifices erected by Palla- 
dio, at Vicenza and Venice, 48, 49—of 
Sansovino, at Venice, 50—of San Mi- 
cheli, at Verona, 50, 51—of Scamozzi, 
at Vicenza, 51—of Brunelleschi, at Flo- 
rence, 51, 52—of Leon Battista Alberti, 
at Mantua, 52—of Michael Angelo, at 
Rome, 52—55—of Giulio Romano, at 
Rome, 55, 56—decline of architecture in 
Italy, 56—its revival, 57—principal 
living architects, ib.—on the architecture 
of Genoa, 58—of Turin, 58, 59—of Flo- 
rence, 59—of Naples, 59—62—bad 
taste of the interiors of some Italian 
churches, 61, 62—on the altars of these 
churches, 63, 64—monumental archi- 
tecture of, 64, 65—notice of the wines of 
modern Italy, 258. 


J. K. L., erroneous assertions of, respecting 
protestant missions, 5, note. 

Jesuits, missions of, contrasted with those 
of protestants, 1—evils resulting from 
their expulsion from South America, 4— 
defects of their system, ib. 

Johnson (Dr.), mistaken notion of, con- 
cerning the ancient history of Rome, 68 
—his reasons for the failure of sacred 
poets considered and refuted, 220—¢¢2 
—his petulant remarks on Pope’s Epi- 
taphs, 296, 297. 

Jury, ancient mode of trial by, 115—118. 


L. 

Langston (Captain), epitaph on, 441, 442. 

Legacy-duty, amount of, 181. 

Libraries of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, notice of, 425, 
note—importance of caution in selecting 
books for the Libraries of Mechanic In- 
stitutes, 419, 420. 

Lima, present state of, 149, 150. 

Linen manufacture of England, present 
state of, 178. 


INDEX. 


Liturgy of the Church of England, testi- 
monies to the value of, 40. 

Lowe (Joseph), on the present state of 

England, 160—plan and character of his 

work, 161. See England. 


M. 

Macaulay (Mr. T. B.), extract from the 
speech of, at the first meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, 510—512—stric- 
tures on it, 512—516. 

M‘Donnell (Alexander), Considerations on 
Negro Slavery, &c. 506—remarks of, on 
the incautious language of some advo- 
cates for the extinction or mitigation of 
slavery, 525, 526. 

Macquarie (port), present state of, 317. 

Madeira wine, introduction of, into Eng- 
land, 250—reasons for supposing it to 
resemble the ancient Falernian wine, 
239. 

Magna Charta, lained, 94. 

Mather’ s (Cotton), ‘ Kegoall Christi, fine 
quotation from, 18—20. 

Mechanics’ Institutes, first idea of, 411— 
notice of the Edinburgh Institute, ib.— 
formation of one in London, 412—im- 
provement of character resulting from 
such establishments, proved by an ac- 
count of the Gas-light chartered com- 
pany at Glasgow, 417—419—import- 
ance of judgment in selecting books for 
their libraries, 419, 480—the instruction 
given at these institutes only a part of 
education, 421—the positive good to be 
expected from them less than their 
warmest supporters imagine, 423. 

Melville Island, on the coast of New Hol- 
land, described, 324, 325. 

Mendozo (city), present state of, 144, 
145. 





Milton’s Paradise Lost, why it became a 
sacred poem, 228—its blemishes ac- 
counted for, 229—history of his manu- 
script Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 
published by the Rev. Dr. Sumner, 443 
—general character of the work, 443— 
446—Milton an advocate for the pro- 
miscuous reading of what is false and 
seductive, 447—remarks on his religious 
character, 448, 449—plan of his treatise, 
450—his observations on anthropopathy, 
or descriptions of the Deity as in human 
form, 450—452—Dr. Sumner’s note on 
this passage, 452—remarks on his ac- 
count of the creation, 453—and on his 
account of religious assemblies, 455, 456. 

Miracles of the Apostles, remarks on, 6. 

Missions of the Jesuits contrasted with 
those of the Protestants, 1, 2—the errors 








of 





















of the Romish missionaries, those of their 
corrupt church, 3—mission of Augustine 
to Britain, 8, 9—impediments to missions 
considered, 13—15— advantages pos- 
sessed by Protestant missionaries, 17— 
account of the Dutch missions in Ceylon, 
21—of the Danish missions in India, 21, 
22—of those of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
23—notice of the Baptist and some 
other Missionary Societies, 24—=stric- 
tures on the plan and object of the Home 
Missionary Society—2?4—26— munifi- 
cent subscriptions in aid of missionary 
objects, 28, 29—benefit of married mis- 
sionaries, 36. 

Monte Video, present state of, 158. 

Moravians, first mission of, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, 4, 5—and in Greenland, 24. 
30. 

Morland (Sir Samuel), anecdote of, 405, 
note—account of his contrivance for 
raising water, 406. 


N. 

Naples, remarks on the edifices of, 59— 
particularly the theatre of San Carlo, 60 
—the Palazzo Gravina, ib.—the Palazzo 
Corigliano, 61—church of the Sapienza, 
ib.—of several other churches, 61, 62— 
the green-house in the royal botanic gar- 
den, 62—the Berio palace, ib.—the 


INDEX. 


Pampas plains of 





palace of Caserta, 62, 63. 
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scription of Paramatta, Windsor, and 
Newcastle, 328—rapid improvement of 
this colony, 328. 


Niebuhr (Baron), Romische Geschichte, 


67—plan and execution of his work, 67, 
68—paradoxical mistake of, corrected, 
85, 86. See Rome. 


Nobunanga, Emperor of Japan, anecdote 


of, 15, 16. 
P 


Padua, siege of, 379—382. 
Palaces of Italy, remarks on the architec- 


ture of :—the Palazzi erected by San 
Micheli, at Verona, 50, 51— Palazzo 
Trissino, at Vicenza, 51—the palaces of 
Rome, 55—the Palazzo Serra, at Genoa, 
58—the palaces at Florence, 59—at Na- 
ples, 60, 61—the Berio palace, 62—pa- 
lace of Caserta, 62, 63. 


Palladio, observations on the works of, 47 


—49. See Italy. 
Boome Ayres, notice of, 
140, 141. 144. 


Paraguay, present state of, 138 —140—plan 


of, and extracts from Mr. Southey’s ‘ Tale 
of Paraguay,’ 458—465. 


Paramatta town, present state of, 328. 
ae (Mr.) edition of the Marquess 


of Worcester’s Century of Inventions, 
397—his description of a steam-engine 
constructed according to the marquess’s 
idea, 404. See Worcester (Marquess of ). 


Pauperism, diminishing in England, 195. 


National debt, positive benefits resulting | Pecock (Bishop), prayer of, 18. 


from, 182—desponding anticipations of 
former politicians respecting it, 183, 184 
—table of the number of persons re- 
ceiving dividends from it, 185—remarks 
thereon, 186. 

Negroes, liberated, beneficial effects of 
Christianity on, 34, 35—notice of the 
school for, at Codrington estate, in the 
island of Barbadoes, 41, note—condition 
of negro slavery in Brazil, 129, 130. 

New Holland, extraordinary climate and 
productions of, 312—colony established 
on Melville island, at its northern extre- 
mity, 324. 

New South Wales, most eligible government 
for, 314—flourishing state of the town of 
Bathurst, 316—abstract of Mr, Oxley’s 
exploratory travels, ib.—present state of 
Port Macquarie, 317—and of Port Cur- 
tis, ib.—discovery of the river Brisbane, 
318, 319—attention of the natives to 
some shipwrecked seamen, 320—man- 
ners of the natives of Moreton Bay, 520, 
321—efforts made to civilize the natives 
of Botany Bay, 322, 323—prosperous 
state of the town of Syduey, 327—de- 





Persia, early efforts to introduce Christia- 
nity into, unsuccessful, and why, 12, 13. 

Pichot (Amadée), Voyage en Angleterre, 
342—-specimens of his recipe for making 
a book of travels, ib. 343—his delicate 
allusion to English modesty, 344—cu- 
rious blunders respecting Somerset House, 
345—the British Museum, ib.—Black- 
friar’s Bridge, ib. 346—English manners, 
346, 347—and English arts, 347—on the 
general literature of England, 349—par- 
ticularly periodical literature, 350, 351 
—-specimens of the Doctor's mis-transla- 
tions, 352, 353, 354. 

Poetry. See Sacred Poetry. 

Poor Man’s Hymn, 212, 213. 

Pope’s (Alexander) Works, 271—character 
of Warburton’s edition, 273—of War- 
ton’s edition, 274. 276—of Mr. Bowles’s 
edition, 274. 276—of Mr. Roscoe’s edi- 
tion, 274. 276, 277—character of Pope 
as given by Warton and Bowles, 277— 
remarks thereon, ib.— Mr. Bowles’s omis- 
sion in his estimate of Pope’s character, 
censured by Lord Byron, 277, 278—Mr. 
Bowles’s neglect to vindicate Pope from 





the 
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the 





of receiving money from the 


Duchess of Marlborough, to suppress the 
character of Atossa, 278, 279—the Duke 
* of Chandos not satirized by Pope, 280 
-—+Mr. Bowles’s aspersion of Lady M. 
W. ‘Montague’s character, disproved, 


281, 28¢—refutation of Mr. Warton’s 
supposition that Pope introduced Dr.| 
Mead into the Dunciad, ¢83—and of! 
Mr. Bowles’s accusation that the poet 
ridiculed the Earl of Halifax after his! 
death, ib.—Pope proved not to be licen-' 
tious, 284—his connection with the! 
Blounts proved to be an honourable one, 
285, 286—vindication of Pope from the 
charge of disingenuonsness in the trans- 
actions connected with the publication 
of his letters, 287—289—character of 
Pope’s versification, 290, 291—of his 
seat 291, 292—of his ‘ Windsor 
orest,’ ‘ Temple of Fame,’ and ¢ Imita- 

tions,’ 29%, 293—of his translation of 
Homer, 294, 295—petulant observations 

* of Dr. Johnson on Pope’s epitaphs, 296, 
297 — examination and character of 
Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism,” 297—con- 
flicting opinions of Warton and Bowles 
upon it, 298—the ‘ Epistle of Eloisa’ 
considered, 299, 300—remarks on the 
Rape of the Lock, 300, 30i—on the 
Danciad, 30i—on the Satires, 302—on 
the Ethic Epistles, 303—particularly on 
the Essay on Man, 303, 304—examina- 
tion of Pope’s Epistolary Writings, 304 
—308—general review of the moral and 

* poetical character of Pope, 308—311. 

Popes of Rome, profligacy of, 369. 

Population of Rio Janciro and of Brazil, 
129—0f Monte Video, 138—of Chilé, 
147—and Peru, 150. 

Portugueze wines, notice of, 255, 256. 

Probates of wills, amount of tax paid on, 
781. 

Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
account of the society for, 2S. 

Publications, lists of, 763. 545. 

Purgatorian Society at Dublin, notice of, 
28, note, 


Ransoming of prisoners, gradual disuse of, 


Record, in the old English law, meaning 
of, 97, note. 

Rome, uncertain accounts of the early his- 

* tory of, 68, 69—the study of the ancient 
Roman grammarians, as well as the great 
historians aud philosophers of Grecian 
literature, necessary toa full understand- 
ing of the history of Rome, 69—71— 
particularly of the Roman law, 71—77 


INDEX. 








—on the original composition of the Ro- 
man army, and its connection with the 
political divisions of the commonwealth 
as instituted by Servius Tullius, 77— 
account of the principal Roman wines, 
237, 238. 

Roscoe’s (Thomas) Works of Pope, 271— 
character of his edition, 274. 276, 277. 
See Pope. 

Roxburghe (Duke of), account of the sale 
of the library of, 153, 154. 

Roxburghe Club, notice of, 154, 155. 

Bunning lectures, notice of, 25. 


Ss. 

Sacred poetry, requisites to, 217—it must 
express the language of feeling, ib.— 
stich feelings ought to be specimens of 
the writer's general tone of thought, 219 
—Dr. Johnson’s reasons fur the failure 
of sacred poets considered and refuted, 
220—222—the comparative unpopula- 
rity of sacred poetry accounted for, 223, 
224—proofs that Spenser was pre-emi- 
nently a sacred poet, 225-227. 231— 
why he chose allegory as his vehicle, 228 
—Milton, a sacred poet of a different 
description, 228, 229—decline of sacred 
poetry after his time, 230—notice of 
some subsequent sacred poets, 231. 

San Micheli, remarks on the edifices erécted 
by, 50, 51. 

Sansovino, remarks on the edifices erected 
by, 50. 

Satire, proper objects of, 302—vindication 
of Pope's satires, ib. 

Savery (Capt.), notice of the steam-engine 
constructed by, 407. 

Scamozzi, remarks on the edifices erected 


by, 51. 
Servius Tullius, analysis of the political in- 
stitutions of, 77—81. 
Sforza (Ludovico), honourable anecdote of, 
371, 372. 
Shipping of England, present state of, 180. 
Sierra me, beneficial results at, of the 
Church Missionary Society’s labours, 33 
—35. 
Silk manufacture and trade, past and pre- 
sent state of, 175, 176. 
Slaves, condition of, in Brazil, #29, 130. 
Slavery and Slave Trade :—the English, both 
nationally and individually, among the 
early and chief instruifents of continuing 
the Slave Trade, 507—-remarks on this 
fact, 508—and on some fundamental 
errors of promoters of the mitigation, as 
well as the abolition of slavery, 509, 510 
—extracts ftom the” speech of Mr. 
Macaulay, at the Anti-slavery Meeting 




















in June, 1824, 510-—-519—strictures| 
on it, 54%~515—extracts from Mr. 
Brougham’s speech, at the meeting in 
1825, 513, 514—strictures on it, 514, 
515, 516—consideration of the effect 
which the mitigation or extinction of 
slavery migkt have upon the colonists, 
520—522—a gradual mitigation recom- 
mended, 523—effeets of a rapid change 
in the condition of the slaves considered, 
523 — inefficient results of the aboli- 
tionists to procure the discontinuance of 
the slave trade on the coast of Afriea, 
524—remarks on the want of cautionin 
the language of some abolitionists, 525, 
526—declaration of Mr. Buxton in 1823, 
in favour of ual abolition, 527—and 
also of Mr. Canning, ibid, 5¥8—observa- 
tions thereon, 529—the dissatisfaction 
of the abolitionists with the alleged in- 
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lish chanael, 480—439—arrives at Tan- 
gier, 432— at Malta, 433—entertains 
several of the kuights, ib.— account of a 
cruise im the rranean, 454—436— 
arrives at Aleppo, 436—deseription of 
his entertainment there, 436, 437—re- 
turns home, 439— interview with Charles 
I., 440—notice of his second voyage, 
440, 441—his epitaph on Captain Lang- 
ston, 443, 442. 

Tippaliee, a New Zealand chieftain, notice 
of, 311, note. 

Trial by jury, ancient mode of, 115—117. 


v. 
Van Diemen’s Land, improving state of, 
326—329— progress of civilization there, 
329, 


Venice, notice of the church of Ii Reden- 
tore at, 49—of the Libreria Vecchia, 50 





ye of government, unfi , bid, 
530—>points to be kept in view in pro- 
moting the gradual abolition of slavery, 
530, 531—proofs of the amelioration of 
the condition of slaves, 532—534— 
hints on the means, first, for improving 
their bodily comfort, 534-537—+secondly, 
for the stricter observance and further 
extension of their civil rights, 537—539 
—thirdly, for the communication of mo- 
ral and religious instruction to the slaves, 
539—541—address to colonists on their 
treatment of their slaves, 541, 542. 
South America. See America. 
Southey (Robert), ‘ A Tale of Paraguay,’ 
457—fable of the poem, with extracts, 
458—465—remarks on it, 466, 467. 
Spanish wines, notice of, 254, 255. 
Spenser, proved to be, pre-eminently, a 
sacred poet, 225—227. 23i—why he 
made choice of an allegorical subject for 
his Fairy Queen, 228. 
Steam-engines, number of, in use in Eng- 
land, and their expense, 171, and note— 
the invention of them unjustly élaimed 
by the French, 408—the first suggestion 
them, made by the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, 402, 403—description of a ma- 
chine constructed according to his ideas, 
404—his scheme borrowed without ac- 
knowledgment by Sir Samuel Morland, 
406—adopted by Captain Savery, 407 
Sydney (town), present state of, 327. 


T. 

Tea-plant, unsuccessfully attempted to be 
cultivated in Brazil, 132—notice of the 
tea-shrub of Paraguay, 138, 159. 
Teonge (Henry), diary of, 429—his account 


P t fallen and unhealthy state of, 
Verona, remarks on the edifices at, 50, 51 
—particularly an altar in the church at 
St. Anastasio, 63. 

Vicenza, notite of Palladio’s edifices at, 
49. 51. 

Vine, calture of, in ancient aud in modern 
times, much the same, 234, 235—ac- 
count of the culture of, in England, 260. 
Von Spix and Von Martius’s travels in 
South America, notice of, 126. 


w. 

Wachsmath (W.), Geschichte des Réimi- 
schen St , 67—ch of, 68—84. 
See Rome. 

Walker (Dr.), statement of, respecting Dr. 
Gauden’s being the author of Icén Basi- 
liké considered, 476—478. 

Walpole’s (Horace) unjust character of the 
Marquis of ‘Vorcester, 398, 399. 

Warburton (Bp.), anecdote of, 273, note— 
character of bis edition of Pope’s Works, 
273—and as an annotator, 274, 275. 

Warton’s edition of Pope’s Works, 274— 
character of, 274—and of Warton as an 
annotator, 275—faults in his edition, 276. 


+ my 





See Pope. 

Wentworth (W. C.), statistical account of 
the British settlements in Australasia, 
311—remarks on some of his crude spe- 
culations, 313—his report on the num- 
bers and property of the emancipists or 
convicts that have become free, 332—on 
the extent of reform among the convicts, 


334, 335 

West Indian colonies, importance of, 517, 
618—advantages of them over the East 
Indies, 519, 520—the West Indian colo- 





of his voyage down the river to the Eng- 





nists 





nists opposed the importation of slaves, 
521— ity and justice of their having 
com ion, 522. See . 

Wines of the ancients, mixed with sea- 
water, 235—impregnated with rosin and 
other substances, 236—this circumstance 
accounted for, 236, 237—notice of the 
wines of ancient Greece, 237—and of 
the principal Roman wines, 237, 238— 

pposed r bl of Madeira or 
Sherry to the Falernian wine of the Ro- 
mans, 239—the excessive dilution of 
ancient wines accounted for, 240—notice 
of the spiced wines used in the middle 
ages, 245—>particularly Hyppocras and 
Clarry, 245, 246—favourite wines of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 246, 
247—F rench wines, when introduced into 
England, 248—sack wines, 249—intro- 
duction of Madeira wine, 250—remarks 
on the different sorts of wine, at present 
made in France, 251—particularly Cham- 
pagne, 252—Hermitage, 252, 253—and 
the wines of the Bordelais, 253—particu- 
larly Claret, 254—notice of the wines of 
Spain, 254, 255—of Porthgal, 255, 256 
—of Germany, 256, 257—of Hungary, 
257—of modern Italy and Greece, 258— 
of North and South America, 259—the 
making of wive in England a matter of 
amusement and experiment, 261. 

Woollen manufacture and trade, past and 
present state of, 173, 174. 

Worcester (Marquis of), Century of In- 
ventions, edited by Mr, Partington, $97 
—vindication of the Marquis from the 
cavils of Hume and Walpole, 398—bio- 
graphical notice of the Souiis, 401— 
copy of an admirable prayer composed 
by him, 401—his suggestions for con- 
structing a steam-engine, 402, 403—de- 
scription of the machine imagined b 
him, 404—his idea made use of by Sir 
Samuel Morland, 406—notice of some 
others of the Marquis’s inventions, 409, 
410. 
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Wordsworth (Codeine, inguiry con- 
cerning the author of Esa Baciduxn, 467 
—impression produced by the first pub- 
nee of the work, 468—sketch of the 
ite history of the con » whe- 
ther it was watnen by Charles T. or by 
Dr. Gauden, 468—470—abstract of the 
external evidence for the latter, (1)— 
the narrative of his wife and curate, 471 
—472—improbabilities in the narrative 
of Mrs. Gauden, 473—475—=strictures 
on the curate’s statement, 476—478— 
and on Mrs. Gauden’s further statement, 
478—480—(2.) evidence derived from 
Dr. Gauden’s correspondence with Lord 
Clarendon, 480—482—observations on 
it, 482 3.) evidence from the 
expressions of Charles IL. preserved in 
Lord Anglesey’s Memorandum, Burnet’s 
History, and Bates’s Funeral Sermon, 
492—external evidence to prove the 
Icén to have been written by King 
Charles I., 493—(1.) part of the Medita- 
tions written before the battle of Naseby, 
493—(2.) the statement of the persons 
concerned in printing it, 494—(3.) the 
assertion of Bishop Earle that Charles I. 
wrote it, 494—the preponderance of evi- 

, dence in favour of King Charles L, 494 
—proofs of his qualifications for writing 
such a work, 495—the inability of Gau- 
den to compose it, ib.—internal evidence 
from the book itself, that it was written 
by the king, 497—505. 


Y. 
Yerba, or tea-shrub of Paraguay, notice of, 
138, 139. 


Z. 
Ziegenbalg (Bartholomeus), the first Pro- 


testant missionary in India, account of, 
22. 

Zoroaster’s scheme of religion, remarks on, 
12, 13. 


END OF THE THIRTY-SECOND VOLUME. 











